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It  was  Monday,  the  thirteenth.  The  court  room 
was  crowded  as  it  had  been  the  other  two  days 
when  the  "matters”  of  non-registrant  Coppock,  Em- 
len,  Shidler  and  McFadden  had  come  before  Judge 
Pierson  Hall  for  arraignment,  for  postponement  of 
proceedings  and  now  for  sentence.  A new  tense- 
ness was  felt  by  friends  and  relatives,  the  college 
students,  the  clergy  and  the  curious  who  had  been 
observing — many  of  them  for  the  .first  time — the 
daily  procedures  by  which  a judge  arranges  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  for  the  subsequent  months,  year, 
two  years,  five  and  ten  years.  They  had  listened 
to  the  award  of  lo  years  in  a penitentiary  to  a ped- 
dler of  heroin,  as  they  would  listen  to  a football 
score  of  a team  they  scarcely  knew.  The  benches 
were  getting  hard.  "You  must  clear  the  aisles  and 
doorway  or  leave  the  court  room,”  said  the  judge. 
"No  knitting  in  here,”  softly  echoed  a marshall. 

The  docket  was  cleared  of  counterfeiting,  dope 
and  forgery:  for  this  afternoon  there  was  left  only 
conscience!  The  judge  looked  at  the  crowded  room 
and  declared  a recess.  Shortly  thereafter  in  a tense 
hush  the  clerk  called:  "No.  20376.  Criminal: 

United  States  v.  Walter  Coppock,  Jr.”  The  play  had 
begun.  Had  the  defendants’  counsel,  Mr.  Elmo 
Vickers,  read  the  probation  report?  Elmo  had  and 
he  must  have  had  many  remembrances  in  this  his 
first  appearance  to  plead  before  a federal  court — to 
plead  for  conscience.  Although  interrupted  by  the 
judge  his  remarks  indicated  clearly  the  sense  of 
responsibility  each  man  had  evidenced  toward 
citizenship  in  the  state  as  well  as  loyalty  to  a superior 
and  more  blessed  community.  At  this  point  the 
judge  thought  he  could  listen  to  the  defendant  if  he 
spoke  to  the  point  at  issue:  the  judge  was  not  in- 
clined to  stay  to  listen  to  a long  lecture  concerning 
religion  and  the  law  in  general. 

Now  it  isn’t  easy  to  explain  this  position  briefly 
even  to  a sympathetic  person.  A man  in  costume, 
sitting  high  and  aloof,  made  remote  and  superior 
by  the  court’s  rigamarole,  whose  heavy-handed  jus- 
tice has  been  felt  by  many  that  day  and  who  has 
already  indicated  unfriendliness  to  the  general 
scheme  of  non-registration — such  a man  does  not 
lighten  the  task!  It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  Coppock 
and  the  three  men  who  followed  him  that  their 
appearance  indicated  much  dignity  and  poise 
throughout.  Said  Coppock,  ".  . . there  is  a par- 
ticular point  at  which  an  individual  who  has  prin- 
ciples, a religious  individual,  a conscientious  indi- 
vidual . . . can  and  has  to  draw  a line  ...  I served 
during  the  last  war  as  a c.o.  for  15  months.  I 
tried  to  carry  out  my  duties  and  obligations  as  best 
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I could.  There  are  some  things  which  we  can’t 
carry  out,  some  things  which  our  principles  and 
consciences  will  not  let  us  carry  out  . . . the  line 
has  to  be  drawn.  It  is  drawn  at  this  point  of  non- 
registration with  me.” 

The  Court  turned  questioningly  to  the  govern- 
ment’s assistant  district  attorney,  an  elderly  Dickens- 
ian character  named  Moran,  whose  appearances  in 
the  court  had  resembled  those  of  a bumbling  errand 
boy  whose  services  had  always  been  so  faithful  they 
kept  him  around.  "If  your  Honor  please,”  said  he, 
"the  United  States  Attorney’s  office  and  our  govern- 
ment is  careful  to  protect  the  religious  beliefs  of 
every  individual  . . .”  Mr.  Moran  thought  perhaps 
the  defendants  hadn’t  read  the  law.  "If  your  Honor 
please  . . .”  and  he  read  to  the  court  how  "their 
rights  are  wonderfully  protected  by  a beneficent 
government.” 

As  Judge  Hall  turned  to  ask  whether  there  were 
any  legal  reason  why  sentence  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced he  assumed  a new  dignity  and  indicated 
for  the  first  time  the  extent  to  which  these  pro- 
ceedings were  disturbing  him.  His  reasoning  seemed 
fully  directed  toward  convincing  himself  as  those 
whom  he  confronted.  He  remembered  that  his 
grandmother  ".  . . was  one  of  the  first  women 
Quaker  preachers  in  the  United  States.”  "I  realize,” 
he  continued,  "that  they  [the  Quakers]  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  application  of  force,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  they  themselves  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  there  is  the  first  application  of  force 
against  society  ...  If  this  young  man  and  the  other 
young  men  can  decide  which  law  they  can  abide  by 
because  of  their  religious  beliefs  or  otherwise  then 
you  have  no  society,  then  everybody  must  live  by 
force,  because  fundamentally  and  basically  this  is 
a government  of  laws  and  not  of  men  ...  I am 
sorry  that  I disagree  so  much  with  the  people  who 
have  written  me  . . . but  I can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  your  violation  is  deliberate. 
And  I,  having  the  law  reposed  in  my  hand,  must 
also  be  just  and  deliberate.” 

The  sentence  was  three  years.  In  quick  succession 
the  other  three  received  the  same  sentence  with  no 
consideration  for  Emlen’s  service  in  Italy  with  the 
AFSC,  for  Shidler’s  in  Japan  with  the  armed  forces 
and  his  able  reference  to  the  principle  enunciated 
in  the  Nuremberg  trials,  nor  for  McFadden’s  Iiaving 
just  turned  t8.  The  men  now  committed  into 
custody  filed  out  and  the  audience  began  to  move 
toward  the  hall.  This  .scene  was  about  iinished, 
but  what  had  happened  ? No  one  in  that  court 

(Cont'niued  on  (K/gn  6) 
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THE  QUAKER  DOCTRINE  OF  INWARD  PEACE 
by  Howard  H.  Brinton,  Pendle  Hill,  Wallingford,  Penn- 
sylvania. pp.  30.  $.25.  Reviewed  by  Phillip  H.  Wells. 

Often  as  we  sit  in  worship  I wonder  why  we 
continue  to  come  week  after  week  to  meeting.  What 
is  it  that  keeps  us  working  on  the  committees  of 
meeting,  on  the  schools  and  the  Service  Committee? 

I expect  that  the  clearest  reason  we  can  give  is  that 
we  are  searching  for  inward  peace.  Sometimes  we 
think  that  it  is  outward  peace,  or  fellowship,  or  less 
worthy  aims  such  as  acceptance  or  respectability. 

I think  we  are  often  aware  that  our  worship  and 
our  life  together  are  not  as  effective  in  bringing  in- 
ner peace  as  is  needed.  The  procession  of  those 
who  come  for  awhile  to  meeting  and  then  go 
away  still  seeking  is  evidence  of  this,  as  is  our  own 
restlessness. 

Howard  Brinton  in  his  latest  Pendle  Hill  pam- 
phlet reviews  the  way  in  which  the  meeting  helped 
its  individual  members  to  wholeness  and  inner 
peace  in  a less  complex  society  and  suggests  ways 
in  which  it  can  still  help  in  our  hurried  and  con- 
fused day.  He  suggests  the  simplification  of  one’s 
business  and  social  arrangements  so  that  one  has 
more  time  and  energy  for  inward  searching  to 
understand  ourselves  and  our  fellows  better — so 
that  we  can  become  more  aware  of  truth  revealed  to 
us  and  better  able  to  act  in  accordance  with  that 
truth.  He  suggests  the  ways  in  which  the  meeting 
for  worship  can  help  the  individual  in  this  inward 
search. 

This  pamphlet  presents  the  possibilities  of  the 
Quaker  meeting  in  an  exciting  way.  It  is  the  dream 
of  this  kind  of  meeting  that  keeps  us  coming.  If 
each  participant  were  aware  of  his  responsibilities 
in  the  ministry  of  the  meeting  this  dream  would  be 
a reality  and  individual  worshippers  could  leave  our 
gatherings  with  the  peace  within  that  enables  us  to 
help  build  the  outward  peace  that  the  world  needs. 

Howard  Brinton  points  out  that  in  the  meeting 
the  soul  is  exposed  to  the  light  of  God  so  that  peace 
is  removed  if  it  ought  to  be  removed  or  attained 
if  it  ought  to  be  attained.  I wonder  if  we  can 
develop  a kind  of  eldership  or  counseling  in  our 
meeting  that  can  be  of  service  to  those  whose  peace 
has  been  removed  and  are  too  weak  to  bear  it.  The 
meeting  for  worship  can  be  a harsh  treatment  for 
some  and  much  love  and  understanding  is  needed 
for  survival. 

This  is  a pamphlet  that  all  of  us  can  read  with 
profit.  Some  meetings  would  be  helped  by  using  it 
as  a basis  for  discussions.  Every  meeting  should 
have  a supply  available  for  attenders. 

SCANDINAVIA  by  Edwin  Ben  Evans,  illustrated  by 
Rafaello  Busoni.  Holiday  House,  New  York;  pp.  24; 
.$1.25.  Reviewed  by  Mary  Wells. 

This  book  written  by  Edwin  Ben  Evans  is  a very 
interesting  book.  Scandinavia  refers  to  the  four 
countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland  and  Den- 
mark. 

Most  of  the  information  in  the  book  was  new 
to  me.  Rafaello  Busoni’s  rustic  pictures  helped  me 
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to  understand  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people. 

The  Laplanders  who  live  far  to  the  north  herd 
reindeer  and  depend  on  them  almost  entirely  for 
food,  clothing  and  shelter.  The  majority  of  the 
people  in  Scandinavia  live  like  the  rest  of  us  in 
the  Temperate  Zone — only  better,  I think! 

Their  countries  have  developed  model  demo- 
cratic governments.  In  these  countries  no  one  is 
permitted  to  starve.  If  a man  can’t  find  a job,  the 
government  provides  him  with  one.  The  govern- 
ment also  puts  a limit  on  the  amount  of  money  an 
individual  is  permitted  to  make. 

The  people  of  Scandinavia  have  learned  to  help 
themselves.  Through  their  Cooperatives  they  are 
continually  raising  their  standard  of  living.  The  Co- 
operatives also  provide  training  in  good  citizen- 
ship, for  all  the  members  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  their  success. 

Ben  Evans  is  a good  friend  of  our  family.  He 
has  two  little  boys,  Dave  and  Mike.  Ben  went  to 
Norway  to  visit  his  mother  this  past  summer  and 
Tm  sure  the  boys  would  like  to  go  the  next  time 
he  goes. 

Mary  Wells,  daughter  of  Ernie  and  Hester  Wells  (516  W. 
Longden,  Arcadia,  Calif.),  is  eleven  years  old  and  in  the 
sixth  grade  at  Pacific  Ackworth  Friends  School. 


CALIFORNIA  BOOKS 

For  those  of  us  who  have  the  intention  of  living  in 
any  part  of  California  for  the  next  ten  or  twenty  years 
there  are  some  books  which  can  be  very  helpful  to  us 
in  our  efforts  to  pull  together  a social  movement  adequate 
to  meet  some  of  the  problems  of  this  part  of  the  world. 
While  all  of  the  people  who  read  a certain  book  m.ay  not 
draw  the  same  implications  from  it  . . . they  may  develop 
a similarity  of  vision  about  what  might  be  done.  In  this 
hope  I offer  the  following  brief  notes  about  three  such 
books. 

"The  Cleft  Rock",  Alice  Tisdale  Hobart,  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill,  1948.  A strong  novel  based  on  the  effects  of  poverty, 
water  rights,  land  ownership  and  power  politics  on  social 
and  individual  life  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  from  1920 
to  1948.  Though  geographical  names  are  jumbled  one 
who  knows  the  Valley  can  trace  this  story  on  a map.  The 
social  facts  here  revealed  are  of  just  as  much  concern  to 
metropolitan  dwellers  as  to  the  "cow  county”  residents — 
even  more  so,  for  the  political  power  is  in  the  centers  of 
population.  In  reading  this  well-told  story  bear  in  mind 
that  the  story  is  not  yet  finished  and  that  you  and  I are 
characters  in  it. 

"Confessions  of  a Congressman”,  Jerry  Voorhis,  Double- 
day  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1947.  To  those  of  us  who  helped  to 
elect  Jerry  to  Congress  the  story  of  his  ten  years,  1936-46, 
in  Washington  is  an  exciting  and  moving  challenge  to  the 
job  which  lies  ahead  of  us.  Jerry  succeeded  in  making  very 
good  use  of  the  heritage  of  the  machinery  for  political 
democracy,  but  he  makes  us  aware  that  the  shortcomings 
are  in  us  for  not  making  better  use  of  it  as  citizens. 

"Southern  California  Country”,  Carey  McWilliams, 
Little,  Brown  and  Company,  1947.  Though  still  a new 
book  this  has  become  already  a standard  reference.  If 
you  have  a desire  to  know  how  all  the  crackpot  schemes 
and  crazy  forces  of  the  greater  L.A.  metropolitan  area 
were  started  you  will  find  many  answers  beautifully  put 
together  in  this  book.  The  historical  and  geographical 
setting  for  the  current  social  picture  of  this  region  gives 
the  author  basis  for  several  predictions.  In  projecting 
our  ov/n  plans  for  this  area’s  social  reconstruction,  it 
v/ould  be  well  to  see  how  they  match  up  with  the  pre- 
dictions of  Carey  McWilliams. 

John  Way,  Jr. 
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Except  the  Lord  build  the  house, 

They  labour  in  rain  that  build  it: 

Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 

The  ivatchman  ivaketh  hut  in  vain.  It  is  but  lost 
labour  that  ye  haste  to  rise  up  early,  and  so  late 
take  rest, 

And  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness: 

For  so  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep. 


HOWARD  SAMUEL  FAWCETT— 1877-1948 

Eyes  for  the  Invisible  are  our  need  if,  when  a 
good  and  great  man  dies,  we  are  to  see  the  signifi- 
cant and  enduring  meanings  of  his  life.  Howard 
Fawcett  belongs  to  that  chosen  line  of  lives  that 
merits  the  designation  blessed.  Because  of  the 
humility  of  his  spirit  the  atmosphere  that  surround- 
ed him  could  well  have  been  called  heavenly.  Be- 
cause of  his  sensitivity  and  disciplined  strength  of 
mind  and  courage  he  belonged  among  the  meek, 
who  down  through  the  ages  have  survived  and  in- 
herited the  earth.  Because  he  hungered  and  thirsted 
after  righteousness  he  was  abundantly  rewarded 
with  the  the  water  that  quenches  thirst  forever  and 
the  food  that  few  men  know  of.  Eagerly  he  wel- 
comed opportunities  to  dispense  mercy,  seeking  no 
recompense.  Because  of  a high  degree  of  purity  of 
heart  he  saw  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and 
even  misguided  men  reflected  the  glory  of  God. 
Because  he  was  a gentle,  persistent,  persuasive  peace- 
maker, aware  that  all  of  us  are  basically  united  in 
the  ground  and  foundation  of  Love,  he  deserves 
to  be  called  a child  of  God. 

The  torch  that  Howard  Fawcett  bore  was  kindled 
at  the  Source  which  lights  every  man  that  comes 
into  the  world.  Unknown  numbers  who  lighted 
their  candles  from  his  torch  are  brightening  circles 
in  many  places  and  pushing  the  darkness  back.  He 
walked  cheerfully  over  the  earth  answering  to  that 
of  God  in  every  man.  The  trail  he  followed  will 
continue  luminous. 

Dorothy  Det2er  has  added  a precious  record  to 
our  rich  heritage  from  Howard  Fawcett’s  life.  She 
gives  it  in  her  book,  "Appointment  on  the  Hill”. 
Dorothy  Detzer  and  Howard  Fawcett  were  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee’s 
mission  to  the  famine-stricken  area  in  the  remote 
interior  of  Russia  in  1922-23.  She  reports  how 
Howard  and  the  other  Friends  would  not  yield  to 
others  in  the  mission  on  the  point  of  exercising 
coercive  power,  through  their  control  of  the  food 
supply  to  force  revision  of  a grossly  cruel  and  un- 
just sentence  against  their  interpreter,  a Mennonite 
pacifist.  Instead,  they  loved  their  enemies,  prayed 
for  those  who  abused  them,  overcame  evil  with 
goodness.  Even  "Saroff”  the  commanding  Bolshevik 
officer,  diseased  in  body  and  warped  in  soul,  who 
had  known  only  brutal  cruelty,  suffering  and  hatred 
since  childhood,  was  moved,  Dorothy  Detzer  sub- 
sequently discovered,  to  respect  and  perhaps  even 
admire  the  hitherto  despised  bourgeois  Quakers.  Be- 
fore publication,  Dorothy  Detzer  read  the  Russian 
chapters  in  her  manuscript  to  Rufus  Jones.  In- 
cluded was  the  conversation  she  had  with  Howard 
Fawcett  one  night  during  the  time  of  greatest  ten- 
sion with  Saroff.  Rufus  Jones  commented:  "That 

( Continued  on  page 


MARY  CAVEN A— 1881-1948 

Mary  Cavena  was  born  June  8,  1881,  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  and  died  November  7,  1948.  She  was  the 
fourth  and  youngest  child  of  Joel  Grant  and  Lucy 
Phillip  Hughes,  a family  with  Quaker  ancestry. 
She  is  survived  now  by  one  brother,  William 
Hughes  of  Altadena,  and  her  son.  Grant. 

Her  mother  died  when  she  was  12  years  old.  She 
lived  for  several  years  with  her  grandparents.  As  a 
very  young  girl  she  showed  her  natural  gift  for 
nursing  by  assuming  the  care  of  her  grandfather  in 
his  last  illnes»>.  In  1904  she  began  her  training  for 
a nurse  in  the  Batavia,  N.Y.  hospital.  She  entered 
whole-heartedly  into  the  routine  of  work  ...  In 
19 1 1 she  married  Edwin  Cavena  whom  she  had 
previously  nursed  through  a serious  illness.  The 
head  physician  in  her  hospital  was  quite  exasperated 
when  she  announced  her  engagement.  He  said  to 
her,  "Almost  any  girl  can  marry,  but  the  ability  to 
be  a rrood  nurse  is  not  given  to  every  girl.”  However 
much  that  pleased  her,  it  did  not  deter  her  from 
marrying. 

The  next  12  years  she  spent  with  her  husband  in 
eastern  cities.  Two  children  were  born:  Grant, 
who  survives  her,  and  little  Annareen.  The  great 
sorrow  of  her  life  came  in  the  loss  of  her  little  8 
year  old  daughter  . . . Mary  intermittently  practiced 
her  vocation  and  I think  no  family  in  which  she 
nursed  failed  afterwards  to  claim  her  as  a friend, 
for  she  had  that  rare  and  priceless  gift  of  being 
truly  lovable.  Through  all  these  hard  years  the 
strength  of  her  character  showed  in  her  ability  to 
endure  and  to  rise  above  discomforts  and  to  keep 
the  cheerful  lovable  personality  that  we  who  knew 
her  best  shall  now  so  sorely  miss  . . . 

In  this  last  time  of  terrible  attacks  of  agonizing 
pain,  her  brave  spirit  did  not  fail  her.  Between  the 
attacks  she  was  always  the  same  cheerful  person  we 
have  so  dearly  loved.  Always  so  grateful  for  the 
unfailingly  kind  care  given  her  in  her  brother’s 
home;  for  the  care  of  the  kind  doctor  that  she  felt 
had  prolonged  her  life;  for  the  beloved  son  who, 
using  her  own  words,  many  times  repeated,  "has 
always  cared  for  me  as  lovingly  and  devotedly  as 
even  a daughter  could.” 

When  the  news  of  our  loss  came  to  us,  I think 
we  all  had  to  feel  as  I did.  The  line  that  flashed 
through  my  mind  at  once  and  has  remained  with 
me  ever  since  is  "He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.” 

I'lom  a memoriai  wiitteii  by  Can)linc  Taylor  tor  Orange 
Grove  Meeting,  Pasailena,  ot  \vhidi  Mary  Cavena  was 
an  active  member. 
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MA5NLY  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

Joe  and  Leah  Rawson  (R.F.D.  2,  Box  A263,  Arling- 
ton, Calif.)  have  developed  a very  satisfying  home  indus- 
try. "During  the  last  three  seasons  we  have  raised  and 
marketed  (to  hotels,  restaurants,  and  eating  places)  fresh 
herbs.  Delivery  is  made  once  a week.  These  cut  herbs 
will  keep  garden  fresh  for  as  much  as  two  weeks  in  an 
ice  box.  Our  whole  family  participates  in  the  raising  and 
preparing  . . . for  market."  Having  experimented  with 
ways  of  drying  herbs,  of  making  vinegars  and  other  herb 
products  they  are  ready  to  offer  a larger  variety  of  pro- 
ducts. The  Rawsons  welcome  visitors  to  their  home  which 
is  on  the  road  between  Riverside  and  Corona. 

V V H* 

Helen  Brown  (242  E.  14th  St.,  Eugene,  Oregon)  is 
engaged  in  social  service  work. 

* * 

P,ound-up  of  the  civilly  disobedient:  Iowa  non-regis- 

trants now  include  eight  who  are  arrested — David  Jen- 
sen, Harvey  Marshall,  Dave  Wyman,  Russell  Hen- 
derson, Herbert  Hoover,  Arlo  Tatum,  Herbert 
Standing  and  Leland  Standing  (all  William  Penn  col- 
lege students)  and  Henry  Standing  a William  Penn 
graduate.  At  Mercer  University,  Macon,  Georgia  two 
non-registrants.  Jack  Singletary  and  Millard  Hunt 
(out  on  $1,000  bail)  have  been  denied  enrollment  . . . 
Walter  Gormly  (Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa)  is  refusing  to  pay 
taxes  because  76%  of  federal  taxes  go  for  war  purposes 
. . . Bob  Pope,  Texan  architect  for  the  Puerto  Rican 
government,  picketed  a school  in  Puerto  Rico  where 
registration  was  going  on.  (Peacemakers  Bulletin) 
sjs  ❖ * 

Harry  J.  McMath  (2116  W.  75th  St.,  Los  Angeles 
44,  Calif.)  heads  a Book  Committee  of  the  University 
Methodist  Church  in  Los  Angeles  which  publishes  a book 
bulletin  introducing  worth-while  books  in  the  field  of  in- 
spirational reading  and  now  has  taken  on  a project  of 
sending  books  abroad  as  a ministry  of  good-will.  The 
present  object  of  their  mailing  is  a former  U.S.C.  grad- 
uate, Dr.  C.  C.  Hahn  of  Seoul,  Korea.  Dr.  Hahn  is  try- 
ing to  collect  books  where  foreign  books  are  rare.  He 
writes:  "We  have  a national  library  in  Korea,  but  only 
students  and  teachers  have  access  to  it.  What  I have  in 
mind  is  a public  library  where  all  people  can  get  into 
it  . . . and  let  them  see  the  pictures,  periodicals,  books 
about  America  and  other  lands.  I have  secured  a building 
to  accommodate  ten  thousand  books.”  Books  can  be  sent 
directly  (12  cents  a pound — maximum  size  package  is  22 
pounds)  to  Dr.  Hahn,  1-304  Sajik  Dong,  Seoul,  Korea. 

Near  Oracle,  Arizona  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
state  Alice  Shoemaker  and  Genevieve  Townsend 
manage  a hospitality  ranch  known  as  Sunset  Point.  Friends 
have  asked  about  this  and  Alice  writes  that  pictures  fail 
".  . . to  show  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  mining  engineers  keep  telling  us  that  we  have  '360 
degrees’  of  wonderful  views,  and  they  truly  are  a daily 
joy  to  us.  Our  total  capacity  is  only  ten,  which  means 
that  we  can  serve  food  carefully  cooked  in  small  quantities, 
and  we  can  give  special  attention  to  individual  diet  pref- 
erences. Our  climate  is  particularly  good  for  those  suffer- 
ing from  asthma  and  similar  diseases,  as  we  are  above  the 
dusty  reaches  of  the  lower  desert  and  are  in  the  'oak 
belt'  where  the  greater  amount  of  ground  cover  holds 
down  the  soil  when  the  winds  blow." 

Rates  are  higher  in  winter  than  spring,  higher  in 
spring  than  in  summer.  "We  are  members  of  the  Tucson 
Meeting,"  Alice  continues,  "and  are  always  especially 
glad  to  have  inquiries  from  Friends  and  friends  of 
Friends."  (Sunset  Point,  Oracle,  Arizona.) 

^ ^ ¥ 

There  is  in  the  suburbs  of  Los  Angeles  an  interesting 
experiment  by  a small  group  of  families  to  house  them- 
selves economically  and  with  a high  degree  of  com- 
munity values  maintained.  One  of  the  participants,MYRA 
Dellinger  (2213  Olympic  Boulevard,  Montebello,  Calif.) 
writes  the  following  description: 


. . offered  i 3/4  acres  on  a hillside,  they  [the 
group]  decided  to  take  it  and  hope  that  they  would  find 
others  interested  in  living  on  it.  The  land  which  had 
previously  been  divided  into  15  small  lots  (approximately 
;ooo  square  feet  or  less  each)  was  redivided  to  provide 
8 homesites  of  about  8,000  square  feet  each  with  a cen- 
tral commonly  owned  park  area  . . . After  a little  more 
than  a year  all  the  sites  in  this  original  parcel  were 
taken  up;  the  list  of  owners  includes  John  and  Irene 
Abbott,  Jim  Boykin,  David  LeClaire,  John  and  Myra 
Dellinger,  Richard  and  Helen  Curry,  Harold  and 
Mildred  McClain,  Tom  and  Isabel  Miller  and  John 
Sasser.  Since  there  were  others  interested  in  being 
part  of  the  project,  it  was  decided  to  take  up  an  option 
which  the  original  owner  had  offered  on  some  land  just 
down  the  slope  . . . This  property  is  now  in  the  process 
of  being  acquired  . . . There  remain  sites  for  two  homes  . . . 

"There  has  been  no  attempt  to  organize  a 'cooperative 
community’;  in  fact,  there  has  been  no  organization  at  all 
except  for  informal  meetings  and  conversations  which 
decided  what  to  do  next  and  designated  persons  to  do  it. 
On  the  other  hand  there  has  been  a high  degree  of  co- 
operation and  sharing  of  responsibility  and  function  among 
the  various  land  holders,  both  in  acquiring  the  land  and 
in  starting  to  build  the  three  houses  now  under  way  . . .’’ 


HOWARD  FAWCETT 

{Continued  from  page  3) 

conversation  you  have  recorded  with  Dr.  Fawcett, 
I think  is  the  finest  statement  of  Quaker  attitudes 
I have  ever  heard.”  It  is  good  to  know  that  Dorothy 
Detzer  transmitted  that  tribute  to  Howard  Fawcett 
before  he  died. 

Howard  Fawcett  was  enthusiastically  loyal  to  the 
Society  of  Friends.  He  looked  on  Quakerism  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  founders,  not  as  a sect  but  as 
a mystical  movement  within  the  whole  Christian 
church,  in  harmony  with  true  religion  everywhere. 
He  eagerly  sought  out  Friends  Meetings  and  isolated 
Friends  on  his  wide  travels.  He  served  faithfully  for 
many  years  in  various  responsibilities  with  the  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee.  Establishment  and 
support  of  the  Riverside  Monthly  Meeting  of 
Friends  were  due  mainly  to  Howard  Fawcett.  He 
helped  earnestly  and  effectively  in  the  founding  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Friends  and  later  in 
the  development  of  the  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

Howard  Fawcett  in  his  professional  work  as  in 
his  other  and  varied  humanitarian  services  revealed 
that  he  was  always  trying  to  seek  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  The  renowned  achievements  as  a scientist 
and  the  many  honors  that  he  received  were,  as  in 
the  case  of  Gandhi,  incidental  to  his  "experiments 
with  truth”.  He  became  the  world’s  outstanding 
authority  on  diseases  of  citrus.  He  was  rated  among 
the  foremost  one  thousand  American  men  of  science 
and  among  the  one  hundred  most  eminent  American 
botanists.  He  was  for  many  years,  prior  to  his  recent 
retirement,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Plant  Path- 
ology, Citrus  Experiment  Station,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Riverside. 

Howard  Samuel  Fawcett  was  born  in  Salem, 
Ohio,  April  12,  1877.  He  died  in  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia December  12,  1948.  He  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  T.  Helen  Fawcett  of  Riverside  and  a 
daughter,  Rosamond  Fawcett  Leuty  of  Whittier, 
California. 

Eubanks  Carsner 
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UNIVERSITY  FRIENDS  MEETING,  SEATTLE 

Much  time  and  attention  of  the  Monthly  Meeting  is 
concerned  with  reports  of  the  Building  Committee’s  plans 
for  the  new  Meeting  House  . . . Betty  and  Irwin 
Hogenauer  were  welcomed  into  membership  and  Eddie 
and  Sue  were  received  as  associate  members  . . . Reeves 
Shinn,  George  MacNichols,  Frederick  Elkington 
and  Ethel  Miller  were  delegates  to  the  November  Quar- 
terly Meeting  in  Victoria  . . . The  treasurer  has  reported 
that  the  meeting’s  contributions  have  lagged  behind  the 
budget  about  $30.00  per  month  during  the  past  five 
months  . . . Par  Daneorth,  former  executive  secretary  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  Branch  of  the  A.F.S.C.  left  the  first 
of  December  to  become  the  director  of  Robert  Allerton 
Park,  a center  maintained  by  the  University  of  Illinois  for 
the  purpose  of  conferences,  short  courses,  field  trips  and  in- 
formal educational  programs.  The  park  is  located  near 
Monticello,  Illinois  and  comprises  some  three  thousand 
acres  of  meadowland,  forests  and  formal  gardens.  Par 
Danforth  assumes  his  duties  in  January  with  the  title  of 
Professor.  (From  the  57th  Street  Newsletter!) 

Clothing  is  still  needed  for  overseas.  A sewing  group 
meets  each  Tuesday  at  the  Friends  Center.  The  Meeting 
urges  its  members  to  support  foreign  relief  through 
C.A.R.F.  packages. 


BERKELEY  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 

The  Vine  Street  Meeting  sent  the  following  letter  to 
General  Douglas  MacArthur:  "At  our  regular  monthly 

meeting  for  business  held  November  28,  1948,  a united 
concern  arose  that  we  express  to  you  our  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  proposed  executions  of  Japanese  war 
leaders.  By  such  acts  we  lower  our  prestige  in  the  minds 
of  democratic  people  throughout  the  world.  This  is  not 
a time  for  retribution.  From  our  training  and  belief  and 
study  of  history,  v/e  are  convinced  that  the  taking  of 
human  life  by  any  law  is  unjustified  and  is  no  deterrent 
to  crime.  On  behalf  of  the  Berkeley  Society  of  Friends, 

Anna  E.  James,  Clerk" 

Helen  Perkins  has  been  helping  the  Heck  family  on 
the  arrival  of  her  niece,  Christina  . . ."Walt  and  Esther 
James  manage  the  Echo  Lake  Chalet,  Echo  Lake,  Calif.  . . . 
Hannah  Erskine  reported  on  their  world  trip  to  San 
Francisco  Monthly  Meeting  . . . The  Morton  Shaffran 
family  is  being  transferred  to  Los  Angeles  and  is  house 
hunting  . . . The  Evans  family  is  play-pen  hunting  . . . 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FRIENDS  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Southern  California  Friends  Fellowship  met  at 
Orange  Grove  Meeting,  Pasadena  on  December  ii.  The 
clerk,  Beatrice  Shipley,  presided  over  the  meetings. 
Robert  Simkin  and  Phillip  'Wells  reported  on  their  respec- 
tive committees  in  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (Finance  and 
the  Friends  Bulletin).  Teresina  Rowell  Havens  brought 
greetings  from  Philadelphia  Friends  and  was  welcomed 
to  the  group.  A discussion  of  the  Queries  IV,  V,  and  VI 
vvas  led  by  Eubanks  Carsner.  Paul  Johnson  of  the  A.F.S.C. 
spoke  about  the  present  status  of  conscientious  objectors 
under  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  have  a complete  naming  of  officers  for  the  new 
year,  but  the  Meeting  approved  Helen  Rhoads  as  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer; Lillian  Oehrli  and  Edwin  Sanders,  advisers. 


ORANGE  GROVE  MEETING,  PASADENA 

In  regular  meeting  for  business  (12/12/48)  Orange 
Grove  Meeting  approved  the  following  people  and  their 
offices  for  the  new  year:  Presiding  Clerk,  "William  Tay- 
ior;  Recording  Clerk  (Monthly  Meeting),  Florence 
Magill;  Recording  Clerk  (Query  Session),  Mira  Saun- 
ders; Corresponding  Clerk,  George  Howell;  Treasurer, 
Bettie  Post;  Chairman  of  Overseers,  Phillip  Wells; 
Chairman  of  Ministry  and  Counsel,  C.  H.  Yarrow. 

The  Ministry  and  Counsel  Committee  recently  gave  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  serious  concern  of  one  of  its 
members,  James  Otsuka,  a student  at  Earlham  College. 
Jim  called  the  Committee’s  attention  to  the  following 
recently  enunciated  policy  of  the  president  of  the  college, 
Thomas  Elsa  Jones: 

"In  dealing  with  students  of  varying  religious  views 
and  racial  and  national  backgrounds,  the  College  under- 
takes to  develop  a sense  of  community.  By  means  of 
required  attendance  at  assemblies,  students  and  faculty 
are  brought  in  touch  with  the  best  in  secular  thought 
and  religious  experience.  They  find  a common  bond  of 
understanding  in  which  a code  of  honor  in  a system 
of  government  can  grow.  On  the  basis  of  mutual  con- 
fidence students  and  faculty  cooperate  in  promoting 
the  Earlham  Idea.  Accentuating  individual  human  worth 
and  the  power  of  inner  discipline,  the  college  strives  to 
develop  freedom  under  responsibility.  Through  patient 
study  and  field  experience  it  endeavors  to  help  Earlham 
men  and  women  arrive  at  mature  attitudes  in  a world 
community. 

"Without  such  maturity,  interracial  and  intercultural 
contacts  become  dangerous  or  impossible.  Complicated 
social  processes  involved  in  immature  interracial  and 
intercultural  situations  often  lead  to  frustration  and 
heartbreak.  Prolonged  and  careful  study  both  in  the 
classroom  and  through  first  hand  experience  in  the  field, 
can  provide  the  judgment  and  perspective  needed  for 
such  association.  Because  of  this  fact,  since  the  College 
cannot  escape  sharing  responsibility  with  parents  of 
students  enrolled  here,  interracial  dating  among  students, 
particularly  where  that  becomes  suggestive  of  marriage 
is  discouraged  and  if  necessary  prevented.  In  dealing 
with  students  in  this  matter,  the  College  tries  not  to 
coerce  but  to  counsel  so  as  to  bring  about  a happy  and 
successful  college  experience.” 


Births 

Marcia  Jean,  n/17/48,  to  Robert  and  Dorothy 
Carpenter,  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado. 

Freeman  Galen,  11/27/48,  to  Gerri  and  Harvey 
House,  923  E.  California,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Margaret  Ann,  11/21/48,  to  Rodney  and  Marian 
Dorland  Mahoney,  1735V2  Ramona  Boulevard, 
Rosemead,  Calif. 

Mary  Tamsen,  12/2/48,  to  Jean  and  William  Taylor, 
1275  Morada  Place,  Altadena,  Calif. 

Daniel  Ralph,  12/4/48,  to  Dorothy  and  Ralph 
Pinney,  1284  Faye  Place,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

Robbin  Jane,  11/25/48,  to  Mary  Ellen  and  Malcolm 
Campbell,  1844  Pepper  Drive,  Altadena,  Calif. 

Christina  Helen,  11/29/48,  to  "Virginia  and  Otto 
Heck,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Gretel,  12/6/48,  to  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Geiger, 
South  Pasadena,  Calif. 

"Wilma  Frances,  12/16/48,  to  Betty  and  Chet 
Keeney,  13870  Sayre  Street,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


The  wonderful  way  people  have  responded  to  the 
December  appeal  for  information  about  themselves 
and/or  "at  least  a dollar"  makes  us  hope  that  YOU 
will  write  soon,  too. 

Friends  Bulletin 
714  West  California 
Pasadena  2,  Calif. 
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Death 

Howard  S.  Fawcett,  12/12/48,  Riverside,  Cali- 
tornia.  Wife,  T.  Helen  Fawcett;  daughter,  Rosa- 
mond Fawcett  Leuty. 
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escaped  the  impact  of  going  free  for  something  for 
which  another  was  going  to  prison. 

Wrote  William  Taylor  afterward:  "With  humil- 
ity the  young  men  chose  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
as  a protest  against  the  evils  of  man.  Those  left  in 
the  court  room  after  they  followed  the  deputy 
through  the  prisoners’  door  wondered,  I am  sure, 
if  these  young  men  had  projected  the  ideal  of  the 
Blessed  Community  too  close  to  us  for  our  own 
blind  security.” 

Two  days  later  Paul  Johnson  and  Mike  Yarrow 
visited  with  Judge  Hall  in  his  office  to  clarify  the 
position  of  Friends  and  to  reaffirm  the  men’s  integ- 


rity. They  reported:  "It  is  entirely  clear  to  us  . . . 
that  Judge  Hall  has  not  only  carefully  considered 
the  cases  themselves,  but  that  in  reaching  his  decis- 
ions he  has  borne,  and  is  bearing,  a heavy  weight . . . 
We  discussed  with  him  the  wide-spread  desire 
among  Friends  to  stand  with  the  individuals  who 
are  being  tried  and  sentenced,  and  felt  at  the  con- 
clusion that  he  understood  the  kinship  between  the 
objectors  themselves  and  the  general  body  of 
Friends.” 

There  will  be  other  scenes.  The  following  Satur- 
day Robert  and  Margaret  Simkin  proudly  picketed 
with  several  others  before  the  jail  in  protest  of 
this  imprisonment:  letters  of  concern  are  flooding 
into  the  Judge  to  indicate  the  community’s  feeling 
of  involvement  in  his  decision:  ministers  are  preach- 
ing about  it:  Meetings  are  considering  ways  of 
identifying  themselves  with  the  convicted. 

There  is  not  mmch  time  being  spent  in  offering 
sympathy  to  the  imprisoned  "innocents”.  There  is 
great  searching  by  those  who  are  equally  guilty. 
Monday  the  13th  will  come  again — in  Iowa,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  Richmond,  Indiana — all  over  the 
world.  Those  who  know  the  impact  of  what  oc- 
curred in  Judge  Hall’s  court  will  recognize  what  is 
happening  everywhere:  that  Coppock,  Emlen,  Shid- 
ler  and  McFadden  are  being  sentenced  again,  by  a 
court  that  knows  nothing  better  to  do.  In  their 
being  resentenced,  we  are  again  involved:  again  we 
go  free  for  what  imprisons  them.  Who  are  the 
"innocents”?  Who  are  the  free? 

Ed.  Sanders 
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